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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



in. 



M. MeiSSNER, of Paris, has long been known for works that are 
styled "electro-plated." As a designer his productions manifest 
great excellence ; sometimes they are based upon the antique, the 



museums of the French capital furnishing an ample supply of 
models ; generally, however, they are original, emanations of his 
own fertile mind and fancy. We engrave two examples of his work. 




THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 

T^ROM the heights of the Trocadero, in the southwestern part 
/■ of Paris, the rest of the city can be seen to advantage ; and 
here the director of the Exhibition has placed one of its two prin- 
C1 pal structures. The ground inclines easily to the Seine, which, 
a * this point, runs in a northeasterly direction, and is crossed by 
fne Bridge of Jena. On the other side, in the Champ de Mars, 
*s the Main Building, which occupies the site of the one used for 
toe International Exposition of 1867. For the erection of these 
170 



edifices and their accessories the French Government appropriated 
the sum of 4,500,000 francs ; and, chiefly for the adornment of the 
surrounding grounds, the additional sum of 2,500,000 francs. It goes 
without saying that this latter appropriation has been used with 
peculiar success in a country where landscape-gardening is pre- 
eminently a Fine Art. Modern French architecture may be found 
fault with ; its productions may be charged with neglect of per- 
spective and with consequent thinness and flatness ; but nobody, 
we believe, has had the audacity to sneer at modern French land- 
scape-gardening ; and visitors to the Exhibition, who may not be 
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To praise the works of Minton & 



do not lessen their fame ; it would be difficult to 



them by such "houses." We give 




Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, would be to 
"gild refined gold." Their contri- 



increase it. They are represented chiefly, as to 
extent, by several English dealers, for some of whom 



on this page six of their more promi- 
nent productions : some are large ; 




butions to the Paris Exhibition of 1878 



they have executed designs specially furnished to 



we can make no reference to scale. 



struck with the appearance of its chief edifices, will scarcely fail to 
appreciate the beauty of the trees, the vines, and the flowers, the 
grottoes, the cascades, the fountains and the terraces, the winding 
paths and the principal avenues, of the Champ de Mars and the 
slopes of the Trocadero. On summer evenings — the long and 
cool summer evenings — Parisians and their guests live out-doors. 
Where can they spend the hours more pleasantly than in those 
charming retreats ? 

To be sure, it is not so easy to get there as it might have been 
had the facilities been equal to those of rapid transit in New York. 



But if there is no Metropolitan Elevated Railway from near the 
hotels where Americans most resort, to the neighbourhood of any 
one of the sixteen principal entrances to the Exhibition, other modes 
of access are not to be despised. A sail on the Seine, for instance, 
on one of the brisk little steamboats that every five minutes or so 
leave the Port Royal pier, within a stone's-throw of the Louvre, is 
a pleasant excursion by itself. The Paris Circular Railway, too, 
which has constructed a branch to the grounds, is not so very far 
away from the inns of the favourite boulevards. Street-cars run 
persistently, and, being never allowed to pack their passengers after 
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This page contains engravings of the delicate, very beautiful, 
and truly artistic Glass of Venice by the Venice and Murano 




Company. The beauty of the forms, combined with richness of 
colour, produces an artistic result that has been publicly recognised 



by the award of prize medals at all the principal International Ex- 
hibitions of Europe. Connoisseurs in such matters will at once 




perceive that mixed with new designs are copies from ancient 
models. 




the manner of our New York conveyances, are not absolutely com- 
fortless. Of omnibuses, also carrying only a fixed number of per- 
sons, the supply is abundant ; while voitures, the fares of which 
are regulated bylaw, so that the riders are free from the perils 
of fleecing, are a pleasant if not precipitate means of conveyance. 
If the genius of red tape presides over the matter of procuring 
tickets to the show ; if it is requisite to buy these pieces of paste- 
board before reaching the grounds ; if, after reaching them, you 
are confronted by three gate-keepers, two who punch your ticket, 
and one who . deposits it ; and by three policemen, either one of 



whom is ready and able to see that you proceed according to law, 
certainly your troubles are over when you get within the enclosure. 
There the enchantment of the sights buries the recollection of al- 
most any preparatory tribulation— even the trouble of having your 
photograph affixed to your season-ticket, if you choose to procure 
one at the price of twenty dollars, though feeling all the while as 
indignant, perhaps, as the French journalist who writes: " I con- 
fess that this rule does not seem to me a masterpiece of liberalism ; 
it pushes tyranny to the point of compelling a free citizen to sit to 
-a photographer, to deliver over his head, his name, his address, 
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M. Houdebine, an eminent bronze 
manufacturer, exhibits chiefly statues 
and statuettes, such as Paris has 
long supplied to all other parts of 
the world : they are for the most part 
modelled by rightly educated artists. 
Such productions, however merito- 
rious, do not " tell" favourably when 
engraved on wood, and we prefer to 




M. SCHLOSSMACHER, of 
Paris, supplies us with an 



example of his Chandeliers 
in bronze, a branch of the 



copy one of the Vases of the manu- 
facturer, on which there are figures 
in relief. It is probable that at a 
future time we shall accord justice to 
one of the most eminent fabricants 
of France, who has aided largely to 
extend the renown of his country. 




art in which he has arrived 
at great excellence as re- 



gards execution and finish, 
as well as in merit of design. 



his signature, to the commission of the Exhibition. It is a viola- 
tion of individual liberty, imposed alike upon subscribers, exhi- 
bitors, journalists, and employes. Yet nobody protests in this fair 
land of France, which, pretending to love and to understand lib- 
erty, allows to be set at work, a propos of a Universal Exhibition, 
the most terrible engine of police which ever existed." 

So it seems that some Frenchmen are not entirely pleased with 
the grand fair. Among them are the Bonapartists, M. Paul de 
Cassagnac at their head, who peradventure begrudge the republic 
the glory of it. At all events, a few of these dissatisfied imperial- 



ists not long ago tried to create a disturbance among the workmen 
employed on the buildings. " Down with the Exposition ! " they 
cried. " The little emperor," meaning, of course, young Prince 
Napoleon, who once received a famous baptism of fire, " is com- 
ing, and there will be no Exposition." Some time ago a pamphlet, 
entitled " Down with the Exposition!" and signed "An Exaspe- 
rated Parisian," was circulated in Paris. The writer represented a 
class of tax-payers who believe that the money to be taken out of 
their pockets will redound chiefly to the profit of " landlords, butch- 
ers, and theatrical managers ;" that the whole affair is in the inte- 
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Of the works of Messrs. Copeland, of Stoke-upon-Trent and 
New Bond Street, we give six examples ; they are of Vases 



chiefly. Specimens of figures in statuary porcelain we have 
already given. These vases, and others from which they are 




selected, are good and true in form ; they claim attention, however, 
mainly because of their merit as paintings on porcelain, and that is 

r est of these persons, and a few others not unlike them ; and that 
therefore the supplementary credits of nearly a million francs for 
ex .tra salaries, and nearly 2,000,000 francs for enabling cabinet 
Ministers to entertain their guests, as well as the original appropria- 
l °n of 7,000,000 francs for buildings, grounds, and other pur- 
J^ ses » are in the nature of a fraud upon the general public. But 
ese disaffected elements are in a small minority in the French 
apital. The reception given by the people to Marshal MacMahon, 



of the highest order. ' The efforts of the firm to maintain its high 
character have been entirely successful. 



as he rode in state from the Elysee to the Trocadero on the day 
of the opening, showed, if evidence were needed, that the great 
fair is popular in Paris. 

Let one who approaches the Exhibition by means of a steamboat 
on the Seine, and lands on the quay near the Bridge of Jena, which 
connects the grounds, stop a moment and look around him. Turn- 
ing to the west, he will see the building (called the palace) of the 
Trocadero, horseshoe in shape, and facing the river. Like our 
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The Mantel-piece engraved on this page forms part of a dining- 
room suite exhibited by James Shoolbred & Co., of Tottenham 



Court Road, London, whose cabinet-ware is a striking feature at 
every great Exhibition. 










Memorial Hall in Philadelphia, it is devoted to Art-purposes, and 
will be a permanent museum for the city of Paris. Its centre is a 
large dome, on each side of which rises a tower 250 fifty feet high. 
Its principal galleries, or wings, almost completing a semicircle, 
are each of them about 700 feet in length, the entire frontage being 
1,600 feet, or 200 feet less than that of the main hall at the Ame- 
rican Centennial Exhibition. Beneath the grand dome is a mag- 
nificent concert-room, capable of seating 8,000 persons ; and in the 
galleries that lead from it are historic collections, chronologically ar- 
ranged, of French pictures. A colonnade, extending along the out- 



side in front, and containing many statues, is reserved for prome- 
nades. Yellow stone and iron were used in constructing the dome 
and its supporting walls. The material for the galleries is chiefly 
iron. The ceilings are frescoed elaborately and beautifully. Within 
the two towers that flank the dome have been placed elevators, by 
which the ascent can be made to the top for purposes of observa- 
tion, the great size of the elevators permitting a hundred persons 
to be carried on every trip. What a scene greets the excursionist 
who has made the upward journey ! Directly in front of him are 
the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, the foundations of which were laid 
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Messrs. Maw & Co., of Moseley, England, exhibit largely. 
They enable us to engrave many of their best specimens of Tiles, 



but a description of them must be postponed. Of tiles specially 
designed for hearths there is a great variety. 




in the twelfth century ; the H6tel-de-Ville, or City Hall ; and the 
Hotel des Invalides, in the crypt of which, in a sarcophagus of 
porphyry, rests the body of the first Napoleon, who desired, as the 
inscription of a quotation from his will reads, " that my ashes may 
repose on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of the French peo- 
ple, whom I have ever loved." . To the north are seen the Arch of 
Triumph, the dark-green foliage of the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
shade-trees of the Champs-Elysees, which leads to the gardens and 
the palace of the Tuileries. Near by is the Church of the Made- 



leine, with its fifty-two Corinthian columns, and the splendid new 
Opera-House, and the doubly historic Column Vendome. Farther 
south appear the Pantheon, the Luxembourg, and the Garden of 
Plants. On a clear day the range of vision includes a multitude of 
suburban towns — St.-Denis, Argenteuil, Neuilly, Sevres, Versailles, 
Charenton, and twenty more, together with the forts and fortifi- 
cations, and the line of the German investment. What sights are 
these, and what memories do they recall ! 

But let the spectator descend and, leaving the Trocadero, pass 
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M. Fitza'ine holds leading rank among the most eminent goldsmiths 
of Paris ; he has supplied us with specimens of his always admirable 




bably among the best of his works, for which he 
seeks the approval of the public ; and no doubt 



works, the principal of which is an Inkstand of much elaborate beauty. 
A Basin and Jug, distinguished as Syrene, are also of sterling merit ; and 





the high repute he has long maintained in Paris will 
thus be extended to other parts of the world. But of 




so, indeed, is the very graceful Candelabrum. These he has selected 
for us to engrave as examples of his skill in designing; they are pro- 



goldsmiths there are few exhibitors. Of the precious 
produce of the Art manufacturer not much is shown. 



into the grounds that surround it. The distance from the river 
is about 500 yards, and the declivity is steep. In front of the 
palace a reservoir has been constructed, issuing from which a tor- 
rent of water, fifty feet wide, tumbles over half a dozen marble steps 
into a huge basin, and forms a much finer cascade than unas- 
sisted Nature is apt to furnish. Terraces, gardens, and walks, are 
abundant. There are many special buildings and enclosures be- 
longing to various nations. Among them is a Japanese house, its 
main door of sandal-wood, ornamented with old bronze figures and 
gilt nails, the whole built carefully in Yedo, and brought to France 



in sections. Algeria, being a French colony, has naturally exerted 
herself. Her building is in the style of Arabian architecture, very 
characteristic and attractive. China has erected a pagoda, and 
the Chinamen who did the work were dressed in native costumes, 
and wore full-length pig-tails. Turkey, Egypt, Sweden, Norway, 
and Switzerland, have put up model cottages, each in its own man-, 
ner and of careful workmanship. A fresh-water aquarium, with a 
promenade around it, and 3,000 cubic metres of water in it, is 
near the cascade ; and not far away is a flower-bed, planted by the 
Dutchmen with not less than 40,000 tulips. Some restaurant- 
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Mr. A. C. ERRUTT, of England, exhibits a Cabinet of much its more ornamental parts ; but our engraving may convey an 

merit and value as a work of Art. The frame, or groundwork, idea of its ample Art adornments. There are figures emblematic 

is of oak, but it is largely ornamented by various rare woods, of Painting, Music, and Literature; the centre panels represent 

skilfully and artistically introduced. It is impossible to describe the four elements; and wild flowers and fruits are abundantly 




introduced. Twelve inlaid panels depict the twelve signs of the 
•zodiac, and over these are two ornamental scrolls forming the word 
Croydon— the work being named the " Croydon Cabinet" — and 



the date 1876. It is a most elaborate work of the very highest 
class, a complete triumph of the cabinet-maker, and confers the 
utmost credit on all who have been engaged in its production. 



pavilions, pretty in shape and inviting in better respects, are in no 
danger of being overlooked. 

When the visitor reaches the river after witnessing all these 
sights and others like them, he finds the Bridge of Jena ready for 
him. He does not recognise the old structure in the widened, al- 
most entirely rebuilt, and beautifully decorated new one. He 
crosses it, nevertheless, on his way to the Main Building on the 
ot her side of the Seine, directly opposite the Trocadero Palace, 
ftere, again, the approaches are through beautiful gardens and 
Past a variety of kiosques, offices, lakes, and grottoes. The Queen 

171 



Anne Villa, built for the convenience of the British juries, is con- 
structed entirely of materials which are non-conductors of heat, 
the wooden framework being covered with Portland cement and 
red concrete, and these again with ordinary bricks. Cool in sum- 
mer such a house is said to be, warm in winter, and less costly 
than a common building. The Prince of Wales's Pavilion is in a 
garden where there is a fountain. It is an Elizabethan villa, con- 
tains twelve rooms, and cost $100,000. The principality of Mo- 
naco has put up a handsome structure. The Paris Gas Company, 
Water Company, and other municipal organisations, have special 
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The Vallauris Pottery, which supplies us with objects that 
compose this page, is not far from Cannes, in the South of 
France. It was formed by the father of the 
present proprietor, M. Clement Massier, 
about thirty years ago, and has from year 



! to year sent forth abundant examples of good Art. The forms 
i are chiefly copied from ancient productions of Greece and Rome, 
with "occasional borrowings' ' from Per- 
sian and Moorish originals, freely supplied 
J from the museums of France. They owe 




their popularity, however, mainly to their brilliant glaze, gene- j rally of a dark green or brown, but often varied by other colours, 



edifices or pavilions of" their own, in which are exhibited their re- 
spective methods of operation. More restaurants, of course, are 
found, and also many hot-houses and other agricultural annexes. 

In the midst of them rises the Main Building in the Champ de 
Mars, commodious though not architecturally striking, rectangular 
in shape, 2,400 feet long, and 840 feet wide ; or 520 feet longer, 
and 376 feet wider, than the Main Building of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, covering an area of 270,900 square yards, and distant 
about 700 yards from the river, with which it is parallel. From its 
four corners rise four towers surmounted by domes 132 feet high ; 



and in the centre ot its principal facade, which fronts the Seine, is 
another tower somewhat lower than the rest, and containing the 
chief entrance. The facade is of iron and glass, and is subdivided 
by pillars which project above the roof. At the foot of them are 
allegorical statues representing the several nations that have con- 
tributed to the Exhibition, and at the top of them the escutch- 
eons of these nations. Within, the floor is divided by aisles into 
seven longitudinal sections, the central one of which is devoted to 
the Fine Arts. In the middle of this central one is the Art Pavi- 
lion of the city of Paris, surrounded by a garden, and extremely 
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Messrs. John Hare & Co., of Bristol, have long held a 
leading position among British manufacturers of Floor Cloths, 
a class of useful ornamental Art that still keeps its place, not- 
withstanding the many " inventions" that have been "found out" 
to displace it. We supply one example of their work ; the infor- 



mation suggested by it would require more space than we can 
give. Established in 1782, the firm has endeavoured to utilise 
Art in such a way as not to interfere with the purposes to which 
floor-cloth is applied, the chief considerations being strength 
and durability. To insure these, every article used in making 




the fabric is prepared by them. The hemp and Max enter the 
works in the raw state as imported, and are spun and woven 
by them. The colours are all manufactured by them, the finer 
chemical colours being struck on whitelead, which is produced in 

beautiful. Its architecture is in the Italian style. Most of the 
picture-rooms in this section are low and small, but, as might have 
been expected, well lighted, with a screen between the spectator 
and the light. With the exception of the English rooms, which 
decolored a red-brown, they are all painted red. France herself 
occupies more than one-half of this building. 

Entering by the principal doors in the central tower, and 
walking down the main aisle, the visitor passes, on the right, the 
courts or subdivisions of the various countries in the following 
order: England, the United States, Sweden and Norway, Italy, 



their extensive whitelead works. By thus insuring that the bases 
of everything are first class, they are able to supply the public 
an article which for nearly a century has enjoyed a widespread 
reputation. 



Japan, China, Spain, Austro-Hungary, Russia, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Central and South America, Persia, Siam and Mo- 
rocco, Luxembourg and Monaco, Portugal and Holland. Much 
the largest space is allotted to England. Austro-Hungary is next 
in importance, and Belgium next. If the visitor retraces his steps, 
and traverses the main aisle again, he will see on his right the cen- 
tral section before spoken of, which contains the Fine-Art contribu- 
tions of most of the countries just mentioned. Next to this Fine- 
Art section, and also on his right, are two or three other sections, 
each of them extending the whole length of the building, and all 
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We give on this page some of the very varied works of Messrs. ! Brown- Westhead, Moore & Co., of Cauldron Place, Staf- 




fordshire. We shall engrave other of their excellent productions, j however, by a very marvellous achievement in pottery— a group 
Here we only insert a few of their lesser works, surmounted. of two Tigers. It is meant to show the power of the works in 




modelling, panning, and accuracy in copying from nature, and will demand some more detailed description than we can find room for. 



of them occupied by French productions— by cotton fabrics, for 
example by furniture, glassware, firearms, clocks, jewellery, 
clothing cutlery, perfumery, gas-fixtures, shawls, musical instru- 
ments, tinware, chemicals, stained fabrics, dyed fabrics, laces, em- 
broideries, leather, and paper, made in France. 

The side-galleries of the building are filled with machinery. 

The International Exhibition was opened by President MacMa- 
hon, soon after two o'clock on the afternoon of the ist of May, in 
the presence of the Prince of Wales, ex-Queen Isabella ex-King 
Amadeus, William Prince of Orange (Crown- Prince of the Ne- 



therlands), Frederick Crown-Prince of Denmark, the ambassadors 
from China, Japan, America, and the various countries of Europe, 
not excluding Germany herself, and a noble array of marshals, 
senators, and other dignitaries of France, all of them seated on a 
platform in front of the Trocadero Building, which overlooks not 
only the beautiful grounds reaching to the Seine, but also the main 
edifice beyond it with its surrounding structures, and the great city 
itself. Thousands of visitors, each one a specially invited guest, 
filled almost every available space between the platform and the 
river, M. Teisserenc de Bort, Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
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Messrs. Henry and John Cooper, of Great Pultency Street, 
London, exhibit a Cabinet they have called the " Princess 
Cabinet." It is a production of remarkable merit and of great 



beauty, as well as an example of careful and refined workman- 
ship. The groundwork is rosewood. The intention throughout 
has been to achieve an harmonious result by the subordination 




of the painted panels to the general structure. The structural 
design of the Cabinet is by Mr. Henry J. Cooper, of the firm. 



The ornamental details arc the work of Mr. Lewis F. Day. 
The "pictures" introduced are from Tennyson's "Princess." 



merce, arose and read a short and suitable address. The Exhibi- 
tion, he said, was devised on the very day after the definitive con- 
centration of the republic, and by it the republic desired to attest its 
faith in its own value and stability, and in the friendship of foreign 
nations. So generously had these nations responded to the call of 
France by sending their Art-treasures and manufactures, and by 
commissioning their princes and most illustrious citizens to repre- 
sent them at the opening, that manifestly the confidence of the re- 
Public had not been misplaced ; while so successfully had the Ex- 
hibition been organised that France's faith in herself had been 



abundantly vindicated. Visitors would see that France, reassured 
with respect to the future, had taken a fresh flight by reviving her 
activity, and was labouring more energetically than ever to multi- 
ply the creations which honour her artisans, embellish the life of 
her people, and augment the benefits of civilisation in the interests 
of humanity. 

When the cabinet minister had finished speaking, the marshal- 
president arose and said : " I desire to join in the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Minister of Commerce. I offer my congratulations 
upon the magnificent result achieved, and of which I am happy to 
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We give other examples of the well-known productions of the 
Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester. The more prominent 
and important contributions are four Vases en suite, the paintings 



on which illustrate the several processes of the potter. These are 
of high merit in design and execution, and cannot fail to attract 
the attention and command the admiration of all Art lovers. 




have the whole world as a witness. We have also to thank the 
foreign nations for responding so completely to the appeal of 
France." Then, advancing a step, he exclaimed, in tones loud 
enough easily to be heard at a considerable distance, "In the 
name of the French Republic, I declare the Exposition opened." 
Immediately from Mont Val£rien, from the Hotel des Invalides, 
and from an island in the river, was fired a salute of one hundred 
and one guns. The fountains in the grounds sent up their crystal 
streams. The roofs of the Main Building and the Trocadero 
Palace became a sea of flags of all nations. The sun burst in 



splendour from the clouds. The people rent the air with cheers 
and acclamations. France told the world that she was herself 
again. 

Turning to M. Krantz, under whose direction the Exhibition 
had been organised, the President of the Republic congratulated 
him warmly in the presence of princes, nobles, and lesser guests. 
Then, attended by his illustrious escort, he entered the Trocadero 
Palace, made the grand tour of its interior," passed into the grounds 
in front of it, crossed the Seine on the Bridge of Jena, went 
through the gardens beyond it, and was ushered into the Main 
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We devote another page to engravings 
of the works of Christesen, of Copen- 
hagen, who undoubtedly takes very high 




rank among the goldsmiths and jewellers 
of Europe. The Centre-piece is a produc- 
tion of much grace and beauty, designed 




by one of the most accomplished artists 
of Denmark. The examples of jewellery 
will be recognised as forms familiar to 




period. Herr Christesen fully sustains in 1878 the character he has obtained as a 
copyist of antiques, by which, if we mistake not, his reputation was made ; but of late 




those who are acquainted with ancient 
models: one of them closely resembles 
the famous Irish brooch of a very early 



years he has devoted himself to productions entirely original, and has been aided, as we 
have said, by the best artists of his country. 



Building. Here, along the principal aisle, each in front of the pa- 
vilion of. his country, and surrounded by his officers, were waiting 
the commissioners of the various nations that had sent contribu- 
tions to the great show, Commissioner McCormick, of the United 
States, appearing effectively with his detachment of American 
soldiers and marines, all of them in dress-uniform. The president 
greeted the commissioners in turn, walking between the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Amadeus, and followed by perhaps a thousand 
°f his train. He inspected also the Military School, which is situ- 
at ed east of the Main Building, and in which were gathered the 



workmen who had built the home of the Exhibition ; and then 
retracing his steps along the line of the commissioners left the 
place, entered his carriage of state, and, accompanied by a mili- 
tary escort, proceeded to his own palace. 

The invited guests that he left behind him held their own inspec- 
tion of the buildings, admiring perhaps even more earnestly and 
intelligently than did the marshal himself the triumphs of MM. 
Davioud and Bourdais, who built the Trocadero Palace, and of M. 
Hardy, the architect of the main edifice in the Champ de Mars. The 
Byzantine style of the former structure, with its Lombardo-Gothic 
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We engrave on this page examples of j the antique ; copies, in many instances, of ancient examples preserved in the Museum at 

11-known Copenhagen. The clay is remarkably fine, found, we understand, in Denmark ; and, if it is 



works in Terra-cotta from the well- 




factory of Madame P. Ipsen, "widow," 
of Copenhagen. They are in great varie- 




ty, of all sizes, and in all instances pure 
as examples of true Art, based usually on 



mixed, that process is effected judiciously. The collection will be regarded as of no small 
value to those who prefer the solid to the meretricious in Art. The specimens are by no 




means without ornament ; in some cases they are painted, in others they contain well- 
drawn figures in low relief. 



decorations, its cream-coloured Parisian stone belted with red sand- 
stone, its magnificent site, and its historical associations — it stands 
upon the spot where the first Napoleon erected a palace for the young 
King of Rome — afforded interesting topics of conversation. Every- 
body seemed glad that the noble edifice is to be preserved for the 
delight of Paris long after the great Exhibition should be a thing of 
the past. Then winding their way past the mighty cascade, down the 
beautified slope to the river, they took in the marvellous dimensions 
of the opposite palace of iron and of glass. Here the chief impres- 
sion was not that of architectural magnificence and enrichment, but 



of stupendous and symmetrical size. M. Hardy, the architect, had 
been intrusted with the task of providing a decent but temporary 
covering for the vast array of miscellaneous domestic and foreign 
exhibits. He had no funds to devote to the service of mere solid- 
ity and durability. But French taste and French genius did not 
desert him in this humbler task ; and, although the Trocadero Palace 
is the great architectural monument of the Exhibition, the large 
structure in the Champ de Mars was pronounced to possess at least 
the artistic excellence of fitness for its purpose, in spite of the un- 
happy plaster and zinc with which its facade is loaded. 



